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GENEVA AS A FORUM 


AND A SAFETY VALVE 





URING the last fortnight most of the 

international news has been directed 
toward, or came from, Geneva. The brief 
session of the Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission last week, contrary 1o expec- 
tations, was spectacular. The regular 
December session of the Council of the 
League of Nations, which opened on Mon- 
day of this week, promises to be scarcely 
less interesting. The League has again 
shown that, at least for Europe, it is both 
a valuable forum and a useful safety valve. 


The opening session of the Preparatory 
Commission was forced into the headlines 
of the press throughout the world by the 
startling offer of the Soviet representative. 
Vice-Commissar of Foreign Affairs, Lit- 
vinoff, though admittedly making merely 
a gesture rather than a serious proposal, 
none the less startled his colleagues by 
urging. immediate, complete naval and land 
disarmament. When his offer failed of 
approval, as he knew it must, he agreed 
that Russia would continue to co-operate 
with the League’s disarmament efforts, 
and would also send an observer to sit 
with the new Security Commission. 


The one tangible achievement of the Pre- 
paratory Commission was the appointment 
of the Security Commission, provided 
for by the last Assembly of the League. 
The United States’ representative, Mr. 
Hugh Wilson, then announced that our 
Government, though sympathetic to all of 
Europe’s efforts to eliminate the danger 
of conflict, could not be represented even 
by an observer on this Commission. This 
decision, from the European point of view, 
seriously complicates the problem. More 
and more in League circles, it is being 
emphasized that the economic sanctions 


of the Covenant are and must remain un- 
workable unless there can be some assur- 
ance that the United States will not, by 
insisting upon its rights, make any block- 
ade of an aggressor state futile. This fear 
makes particularly timely the joint resolu- 
tion proposed by Congressman Burton, “to 
prohibit the exportation of arms, muni- 
tions or implements of war” to any ag- 
gressor state. 


M. Briand has been the center of all the 
Council’s activities. Like a sort of “father 
confessor,” he has conferred with the 
representatives of the different countries 
whose interests are conflicting, and has 
sought to ease the friction points. It was 
apparently through his good offices that 
Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Litvinoff 
were brought together in personal confer- 
ence. It was he who discussed with the 
Russians, sympathetically, their proposal 
for a series of “Locarno treaties for East- 
ern Europe.” Just before leaving Paris, 
the French Foreign Minister hurriedly 
signed with the Italian representative a 
modus vivendi covering French citizens in 
Italy and Italian citizens in France. It is 
hoped that this may pave the way for a 
better understanding between Paris and 
Rome on larger questions. 

It is Briand, too, who has taken the 
initiative in an attempt to bring the Poles 
and the Lithuanians together. Assisted 
by his colleagues on the Council, he is lend- 
ing every effort to end the dangerous 
“state of war” in the Baltic. 


Notes 
Ambassador Morrow continues to illus- 
trate the effectiveness of the new diplo- 
macy. With Will Rogers he has been a 
guest of President Calles on a tour, 
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during the last few days, of various irri- 
gation projects. He seems to have not 
only entrenched himself more firmly in the 
friendship of the Mexican President and 
the Mexican people, but to be really mak- 
ing headway in untangling the difficulties 
between the two governments. 





The suggestion, a few weeks ago, that 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company is 
contemplating a loan to the South Man- 
churian Railway, to be guaranteed by the 
Japanese Government, has occasioned con- 
siderable discussion in this country and 
in China. When first broached tentatively 
in Washington, the State Department gave 
the impression that it would have no ob- 
jection to such financing if it were to be 
asked formally for its opinion. From both 
North and South China, however, have 
come protests against what is interpreted 
as a moral underwriting of Japan’s posi- 
tion in Manchuria, and a reversal of 
America’s traditional policy toward China. 
Some observers here, however, argue that 
since the loan would be for a relatively 
small amount, $30,000,000, more than half 
of which would be devoted to refunding 
purposes and the balance for improvement 
of the railway’s equipment, no political 
problems are involved. Moreover, they 
argue that Manchuria, due to the influence 
there of Japan, is the one part of all 
China where Chinese may be certain that 
they will not be exploited by revolutionary 
military bands, and that, therefore, the 
lending of money to develop the resources 
of the Manchurian Railway is an act of 
friendliness to China as a whole. 





Mas the State Department changed its 
policy toward loans to Soviet Russia? In 
answer to an inquiry last week in refer- 
ence to the report that an American group 
would extend a six-year credit of $40,- 
000,000 for construction and equipment of 
steel works in Russia, the State Depart- 
ment let it be known, November 30, that 
objection would not be made to long-term 
credits for goods purchased here, provided 
that such operations do not involve the 
sale of securities to the public. The im- 
portance of the decision has been ex- 
aggerated in some quarters. It is not 
necessarily more than a formal recogni- 
tion of the present practice of financing 
Russian purchases. 





An attempt, by those who are opposed 
to normal diplomatic relations between 
Turkey and the United States, to discredit 
the new Turkish Ambassador, by charg- 
ing that he was implicated in the alleged 
massacre of 30,000 Armenians, has failed. 
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Ahmed Moukhtar Bey categorically denied 
that he was in the Government at the time 
indicated in the charge against him. 
President Coolidge, ignoring the protest, 
formally received the Ambassador on 
December 5. He thus, by implication, also 
denied that there was any ground for the 
contention that because of the Treaty of 
Lausanne the Administration has no legal 
right to resume diplomatic relations with 
the Turkish Republic. 








At last, after neariy seven years of dip- 
lomatic exchanges, Greece has agreed on a 
basis for refunding her debt to the United 
States. The Greek Government has con- 
stantly contended that the United States 
was under obligation to turn over the bal- 
ance of the loan promised during the War. 
Washington has been insistent that the 
Armistice made this unnecessary. The 
agreement announced December 7 is a 
compromise. In return for a new advance 
of $12,167,000—a portion of the balance 
previously promised—Greece is to refund 
her other obligations to the United States 
on a basis similar to the debt agreements 
with the other Allied Governments. The 
new money is to be used for refugees and 
is to be repaid within 20 years. It seems 
probable that there will be no serious ob- 
jection in Congress to this compromise. 





President Coolidge’s recommendation in 
his annual message to Congress about 
naval expansion is less definite than was 
feared in Geneva. He positively repudi- 
ates all competitive building, but favors 
a number of new cruisers. However, until 
the debate has begun in Congress, any 
guess as to the number of new ships which 
will be authorized is extremely hazardous. 
It seems reasonably certain, however, that 
the “big navy” group’s proposal of a 
minimum of three and a maximum of six 
new cruisers annually for a period of 
years will not be accepted. J. G. McD 





American Policy in Nicaragua, by Henry L. Stim- 
son. New York, Scribner’s, 1927. 


A semi-official defense of American policy in 
Nicaragua. 


The White Man’s Dilemma, A Study of the Cli- 
max of the Age of Imperialism, by Nathaniel 
Peffer. New York, John Day, 1927. 

A criticism of so-called European imperialism 
arguing that the structure of our industrialized 
society and our social philosophy must be altered 
before imperialism may be renounced. 


State Security and the League of Nations, by 
Bruce Williams. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1927. 

A study of one of the most difficult problems 
relating to the League of Nations which states 
that compulsory arbitration is essential to any 
system of guarantees. 
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